were at work throwing up batteries, erecting pali-
sades,  and digging trenches,  and the place was
crowded  with  soldiers,   sepoys,   carts,   and  guns,
horses, bullocks, camels, and elephants. Then, sud-
denly, the workmen and the tally clerks decamped
taking with them aU their tools and lists of stores!
A few minutes later news was brought to Mr Martin
Gubbins, the senior civilian in Lawrence's absence
that the force was in retreat. Gubbins took the mes-
senger to the senior officer in the place, who ordered
all gates and entrances to be secured and the bat-
teries and outposts manned. Mr Gubbins met some
of the Sikh cavalry and the Indian artillerymen who
had just come in, their horses flecked with foam. He
asked them why they had fled, since not one of them
was wounded; they replied that the enemy had sur-
rounded them. Half an hour later the rest of the
survivors began to straggle in, covered with dust
and blood, some riding on horseback, some on the
guns, some helping each other along on foot: they
dropped down in the shade, hopeless and exhausted.
Many of them would never have returned but for
the kindness of the Indian women who had given
them cool water and milk to drink as they hurried
through the outskirts of the city.
Mrs Inglis, who was suffering from smallpox
looked out of her window as she anxiously awaited
Colonel Inglis' return. There was firing on the far
side of the river Gumti, and through the trees she
could see large bodies of the enemy. A fresh detach-
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